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].—Foreicn Po.rtics. 


The Daintk-o-Samdchér Chandrika, of the 2nd April, has the following on Damin.o-Samacuar 

Ths Maatace altel the subject of the disturbance in Manipur :— rere 
a ae It is the opinion of the Anglo-Indians that the “?™ ™*'* 
disturbance in Manipur will excite the Shendus, Lushais, and other tribes on the 
Chittagong frontier, and thus lead to further trouble. But it is the writer’s 
belief that this will not be the case if only Englishmen do not get impatient 
and excited over what has happened. The writer is anxious about the fate of 
Manipur. A cry for its annexation has been already raised; but the real ruler 
of the State and his brothers are now in Calcutta. 

The Governor-General’s order for punishing the Manipur Commander-in- 
Chief for his share in the recent revolution in that country is not approved by 
the writer. Considering that Government has acknowledged Kula Chandra as the 
ruler of Manipur in place of Sura Chandra, why did it take upon itself the task 
of punishing his brother? It should have left the matter in the hands of the 
new ruler of Manipur. The fate of Burma has opened the eyes of the people of 
Manipur, and they know well that their country will be annexed by Government. 
Mr. Quinton did a very improper thing if he really ordered the arrest of the 
Commander-in-Chief in the durbar which he held there. The Englishman says 
that there are 10,000 Kuki soldiers in Manipur who are capable of doing any- 
thing. But itis the impression of the writer that the Commander of the 
Manipur forces would not have acted in the manner he did if great fear had not 
been excited in his mind. Heaven grant that there may be no further trouble 
in Manipur! The writer will be glad to see Mr. Quinton and his followers 
return alive. Perhaps the fate of Manipur will be sealed for ever. But there 
can be no doubt that Sura Chandra, who is the real ruler of the State, is an 
innocent man. Instead of annexing Manipur, Sura Chandra should be reinstated 
there. The people of Manipur are innocent, and they ought not to suffer for 
the fault of a few. Annexation is also likely to lead to moro trouble. It is 
said that the people of England have become excited over this Manipur affair. 
And well they may be, when they know that they will not have to bear the cost 
of any war that Government may undertake on account of Manipur. 
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II.-— Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)— Police. 


2. The Hitakart, of the 28th March, makes the following further sugges- HITAKARI, 
tions on the subject of police reform (see Report on March 28th, 1891. 
durmadansine Native Papers for 28th March 1891, paragraph 1):— 
(8). There should be no outposts. ‘The outpost system should be abolished. 
9). The present jurisdiction of the thanas being very extensive, each 
thana ought to be divided ito two, each with a daroga at its head, drawing a 
monthly salary of Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. 

(10). The posts of head constable and jemadar ought to be abolished; 
and if jemadars are retained, they should not investigate. It is very bad 
indeed that jemadars on Rs. 7, 8, or 10 a month should be vested with the same 
powers, as regards investigation, as are possessed by a District Superintendent ; 
and it is idle to expect that people should live happily under a system of police 
administration in which a jemadar exercises the powers of a District Superin- 


tendent of Police. 
11). There should be a writer under each daroga on a salary of Rs. 25 to 


Rs. 40 per month, with prospects of promotion to the Inspector’s clerkship, and 
to the darogaship on passing certain examinations. 

The extra expenditure that will be incurred in carrying out these sugges- 
tions may be met from the savings which will be effected by abolishing the 
Assistant Superintendentships as proposed in a previous issue. The salaries of 
District Superintendents may also be materially reduced. The salaries of 
jemadars, if Government insists on retaining the post, should be Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 

er month. There is no need of increasing the salaries of constables, as the 
placing of honest and educated men in the superior posts will be a sufficient 


check upon their corrupt tendencies. 


BENGAL EXCHANGE 
GAZETTE, 


March 3lst, 1891. 


BENGAL EXCHANGE 
GAZETTE, 


March 27th, 1891. 


SARASWAT PATRA, 
March 28th, 181, 


BENGAL EXCHANGE 
GAZETTE, 


March 30th, 1891. 


BURDWAN SANJIVANI, 
March 24th, 1891. 
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The writer is sure that Government will not listen to any proposal for 


reform in connection with the posts of Inspector-General of Police, Deputy 


Inspector-General, and Assistant Inspector-General, or he would suggest the 
abolition of at least the last two posts. These posts only mean waste of so much 


money belonging to the tax-payer. | 
38. The Bengal Exchanne Gazette. of the 31st March, refers to a case of 


A 


case of police misconduct. 


police oppression at Kotrung near Serampore in 
which a policeman made an insulting and immoral 


proposal toa Brahmin’s wife when she was returning home from the river, 
and the husband of the insulted woman was beaten by some constables when he 
went to complain at the thana, and hopes that Government will enquire into the 
matter. 


Morning court at Berhampore. 


(6 — Working of the Courts. 


4. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 27th March, says that the holding 


of his Court in the morning by the Judge of 
Berhampore is causing great inconvenience to 


suitors, and particularly to those who come from distant places. Besides, as 


ordinary native suitors take no breakfast like Europeans, their prolonged stay at 
Court puts them to great inconvenience. 


Th 


Examinations. 


many 


(d)—Education. 


5. The Sdraswat Patra, of the 28th March, says that the despatch with 


e results of the last Arts 


which Mr. Nash has published the results of the last 
Arts Examinations has done harm rather than good. 
The results should have been fully and accurately 
determined before being sent to the College and School authorities. 


As it is, 
of the examinees are suffering intense mental anxiety. 


Peuple are 


attributing the unsatisfactory character of the results in all the examinations to 
the great hurry in which the examiners were made to go through the papers. 
It is hoped Mr. Nash will be more careful in future. 
6. The Bengal Lxchange Gazette, of the 30th March, says that it is 

rumoured that the authorities of the Calcutta Uni- 


The results of the last Univer- 
sity Examinations. 


some answer papers re-examined. 


versity contemplate, passing some more candidates 
by giving them five marks as grace and by getting 
If the authorities had it in their mind to 


take these steps, why did they at all publish a provisional list of passed candi- 


dates? The p 


the 


Municipality for 1§91-92. 


candidates. 


(e) —Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


7. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 24th March, has the following in 


’ regard to the budget of the Burdwan Municipality 
The budget of the Burdwan fo, 189]1-92-— 


ublication of that list had the effect of intensifying the anxiety of 


Rupees &,000 has been set apart for the purchase 


of one hundred water-meters, which will be required to ascertain the amount of 
extra water-rate which it is proposed to levy on people who have taken water- 
pipes into their houses. The annual interest on this Rs. 5,000, which will be 
raised by loan, will amount to Rs. 250, while the income from the extra water- 
rates will amount to Rs. 500. Thus the net income of the Municipality from 
the tax will amount to Rs. 250 a year. It will thus take 20 years to repay the 


loan. 


Besides, as one set of meters will not last for 20 years, the Municipality 


will be put to the expense of purchasing a new set even before its loan for the 

urchase of the first set has been liquidated. It is clear from this that the 
Municipality will be no gainer by imposing extra water-rates, which will cause 
hardship to many of the rate-payers. 
The budget has sanctioned the expenditure of Rs. 7,000, also to be raised 
by loan, as a contribution towards the construction of a bridge over the river 
Banka, near the Mohant’s gh&t at Kanchananagar. 
have consented to raised Rs. 2,500 among themselves for this purpose. 


The people of the 


is no doubt that the bridge will do much good to the people of Kanchananagar, 


ace 
There 
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but it is extremely doubtful whether Rs. 9,500 will be sufficient for its construc- 
tion. It is therefore desirable that before the Municipality undertakes its con- 
struction, it should ask its engineers to enquire into the matter. Rupees 400 has 
been set down in the budget as probable income from the tolls which will be 
levied on the bridge when constructed; but it is doubtful whether the construc- 
tion of the proposed bridge will be finished during the year under review. 
The writer is opposed to spending, for the objects stated above, any portion of the 
sum of Rs. 25,000 which the Municipality proposes to raise by loan. The 
money to be so raised should be spent only on water-works. The budget shows 
an annual expenditure of Rs. 816 for the school at Kanchananagar. But the 
school has now been removed to Borahat, where there is no necessity for main- 
taining such a school, and where no such school can prosper on account of its 
‘proximity to the Maharaja’s College. The Commissioners of the Municipality 
should take the matter into their consideration. 

8. A correspondent of the Som Prakdsh, of the 30th March, has learnt 


ae with regret that the corpses of the 745 pilgrims 
merahdlp Mauiaiyality. of the who died of cholera on the road between Bogula 


and Navadwip on the occasion of Ardhodaya Yoga 
were ordered by the municipal authorities of the latter place to be buried 


instead of being burnt. The deceased | ga were all Hindus, and the 


municipal authorities have been guilty of irreligious conduct in causing their 
dead bodies to be buried. 


(g)—Rarlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


9. The Surabhi-o-Patékd, of the 27th March, notices the -wastefulness 


State Rei and want of attention to the conveniences of native 
e Railways. . ° 

passengers on State Railways much in the same 
way as the Suhachar newspaper (see Report on Native Papers for week ending 
the 28th March 1891, paragraph 20.) The writer adds that separate carriages 
should be provided for Hindu passengers to whom the company of Mussulmans 


and Christians in railway carriages is a source of great discomfort and 
inconvenience. 


(h) — General. 


10. Referring to the proposal of the Government of India to create a 
: post under the name of Director of Records, the 
The proposed post of Director ‘sunituani, of the 28th March, says @hat it is not 
of Records. ’ » 5 
known what salary the post will carry. But the 
salary of the Director, whatever it be, together with the monthly cost of his 
establishment, will be a serious additional burden on the tax-payer. It is 
hard to say what emergency called for the creation of a post for which no 
necessity has been hitherto felt. And yet Government talks of retrenchment 
and says it cannot remit the salt duty! 
11. The same paper says that, after an inspection of the Financial 
| Department of the Bengal Secretariat, His Honour 
Phasids orgy Elliott and the Bengal Sir Charles Elliott has come to the conclusion that 
the number of clerks in that Department can be 
greatly reduced. His Honour is requested to inspect all the offices under him 
and effect reduction therein. 
12. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 31st March, says that the present 
system of taxation is pressing upon the people more 


heavily than did even the occasional plundering 
raids of the Afghans and Mahrattas in past days. 


The present system of taxation. 


III.— LEGISLATIVE, 


13. The Bhérat Mitra, of the 19th March, complains that Government 


has summarily disposed of the objections of the 

The 4p of oem 2%. people to the Age of Consent Bill in these seven 
words :—“ We have read and considered the objections.” 

14. The Hindi Bangavédst, of the 23rd March, says that much can be learnt 

from the Viceroy’s speech on the occasion of the 


The Age of Consens Dot. passing of the Age of Consent Bill. The English 


Som PrakasH, 
March 30th, 1891, 


SURABHI-0-PATAKA. 
March 27th, 1891. 


SANJIVANT, 
March 28th, 1891. 


SANJIVANI. 


BENGAL EXCHANGE 
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SaKTI, 
March 24th, 1891. 


RalIS-UL-AKHBAR 
MORSHIDABAD, 


March 24th, 1891. 


SAHACHAR, 
March 25th, 1891. 
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have now extended their jurisdiction to matters domestic, and Indians will now 
feel the bitter consequences of interference by an alien race with such matters. 
Government has unwillingly poured a cup of poison down the throats of 


the Indians. 
15. The Sakti, of the 24th March, has the 
The Age of Consent Act. followin g :— 

“© you Sovereign! Why have you been so unkind to a people whose 
loyalty makes them offer their first worship to their Sovereign when performing 
even a shradh? You are not creatures of this earth. You are the gods of the 
political sky, devoid of all earthly feelings and attachments. Is it for this 
reason that your flinty heart has not melted at the piteous cries of the Indians? 
But you must remember that it is contrary to the dictates of religion and 
morality to slight the loud wailings of the oppressed and the deep sighs of 
the poor.” 

‘The recent affair has been fraught with instruction. It has exposed the 
rulers in their true colour. It has also clearly proved who among Her Majesty’s 
subjects are loyal, and who are traitors to their country. 

It is time that the Indians should become religious and strictly observe all 
religious practices. Itis time that they should revive their former glory and try 
to remove all social evils. But they should not become disorderly and thereby 
bring disgrace on the Hindu name. Indians should never forget: their loyalty, 
for they should remember that of all the peoples on the face of the earth, it 1s 
they that are most noted for loyalty. 

16. The Rais-ul-Akhbar Murshidabad, of the 24th March, says that the 

Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 has been annulled by 

The Age of Consent Act. the Age of Consent Act. 

17. The Sahachar, of the 25th March, has the following :— 

(1). We had no doubt from the first that the 
Age of Consent Bill would be passed into law. The 
system of Government in this 1 is such that no proposal or intention of the 
Government has ever been abandoned in consideration of the people’s opposition 
to it. The Government of India did not introduce the Bill of its own motion 
alone. If the decision of the question had rested with the Civilians, the question 
of raising the age of consent would not probably have been taken up or decided 
in the manner it has been. Indeed, many of the Civilians have protested 
against the measure. It is also known that there is difference of opinion among 
the members of the India Council on this question of raising the age of consent. 
There is an impression in men’s minds in England that women in this countr 
suffer brutal oppression. The Ministry msisted upon the passing of the Bill, 
and Government was therefore unable to withdraw it. Lord Lansdowne could 
not have withdrawn the Bill evenif he had thought differently from the Ministry. 

Sir Andrew Scoble has thanked those who supported his Bill. But this 
expression of gratitude means nothing more than English etiquette pure and 
simple. The supporters of the Bill unanimously recommended a reduction of 
punishment. The same recommendation was also made in the three or four 
petitions in favour of the Bill which were sent by women. The women see 
that if premature cohabitation of husband and wife is punished like rape, a new 
class of widows will be created in India. The number of real widows is not 
small in this couutry. Married Kulin girls again are widows to all practical 
intents and purposes. There are also wives who are widows by reason of the 
disappearance of their husbands. Would it not therefore be a little too much 
if a new class of widows is created by the Scoble Act? What will a woman 
have if her husband is transported? In the last debate on the Bill, Sir Andrew 
Scoble said in anger that not only will offending husbands be punished, but 
fathers, mothers, fathers-in-law and mothers-in-law will also be punished as 
abettors, and that any reduction of the punishment would defeat the object of 
the Act. It is not easy to see how the object of the law could be defeated by 
a reduction of the punishment. Punishments should be prescribed with a due 
regard to social condition. Punishments which are required to keep the 
turbulent Afghans in check are out of place in a civilized country. The object 
of punishment is to prevent the repetition of offences and to warn society. 
English legislators are fond of heavy punishments. Not many years ago 
steulers of horses in England were hanged. ‘The Christian belief that sinners 


The Age of Consent Act. 
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suffer eternal punishment has something to do with this tendency of the English 
legislators. Englishmen in this country think that they are few in number, 
and therefore laws should be so framed and administered as will keep the people 
in a state of perpetual terrorism. It is certainly a good thing to protect women, 
but the remedy prescribed is more dreadful than the malady. The supporters of 
the Bill are naturally dissatisfied. Government used honeyed words to them 
in order to gain its object, but it has rejected all those proposals of theirs which 
did not accord with its own views. If for no other reason, at least for the 
sake of policy, the request made for a reduction of the punishment should have 
been granted. After what has occurred in this case, people will be very 
cautious in supporting Government’s measures. ae 

The speeches delivered in the course of the debate on the Bill contained 
nothing new. The objections of the opponents of the Bill were parried by the 
arguments of its supporters. It was urged that the opposition was not sincere, 
and that garbhadhan was not a universal custom in Bengal, much less in other 
parts of India. Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter was not present. The discussion 
was therefore ez-parte in character. It is true that conflicting opinions on the 
question of garbhadhan are to be found in the shastras. It is also true that the 
original vedic religion is overgrown with fungusses. But it is a gross falsehood 
to say that the opponents of the Bill are all hypocrites. More than a lakh of 
people assembled at Kalighat. And were they all hypocrites? All power is in 
the hands of Government, The Legislative Council has no freedom. Again, 
all the native members save one failed in their duty. The countrymen of 
Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter will pray to God to grant him long life for what he 
has done. 

(2). The passages in Lord Lansdowne’s speech, in which he claimed for 
Government the right to interfere with the Hindu religion under certain 
circumstances, are not clear. He has, however, distinctly declared that Govern- 
ment has never interfered with the Hindu religion and will never do so, and we 
should accept his statement. 

We now request our countrymen to stop agitating and to abandon the 
project of sending a representative to England to agitate the question there. 
It is idle to expect that the people of England will listen to our prayer when 
the authorities in this country have refused to listen to it. Let no one, however, 
conclude that Government has deliberately interfered with our religion. What 
possible interest can it have in injuring it? The Hindu religion is a great 
security for loyalty; and it is not possible that Government should wish to 
destroy it. 


The Viceroy has said that, if there be oppression under the law, the law 
will be amended. The safeguards provided in the law, and the further safe- 
guards which Sir Charles Elliott promised to provide, will be sufficient. Bengalis 
have also become so educated and enlightened that they are no longer the old 
timid Bengalis. Let us therefore quietly watch the working of the Act; and if 
we see any oppression committed under it, we should all try to remedy the evil. 
Government will then certainly be obliged to amend the law, for it has 
promised before the whole world that it will amend it. 


(3). The prayer of the opponents of the Age of Consent Bill for post- 
poning the consideration of the measure was contemptuously rejected, but the 
prayer of the colonists of Newfoundland forthe postponement of the considera- 
tion of the Newfoundland Fisheries Bill has been respectfully entertained by the 
Ministry in England. And why was the prayer of the Indians rejected? 
Because Sir Andrew Scoble was about to go home, and the weather in Calcutta 
had become too hot for the Viceroy and his Councillors. Is any other proof 
needed to show how powerless are the people of this country, and how contemp- 
tuously they are treated by their rulers ? 


18. The same paper says that Doctor Rashbehary Ghosh will probably 

succeed Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter in the Viceregal 

mroctor Rashbehary Ghosh in Legislative Council. But have the public sufficient 
cee ae eee ee confidence in and respect for Doctor Rashbehary ? 


19. The Navayuga, of the 6th March, says that in his speech on the Age of 
Consent Bill, the Viceroy showed spirit and firm- 
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lost all patience and displayed a remarkable want of self-control. He has in 
this speech proved his own incompetence. He has impaired the dignity of 
his office by displaying great want of sobriety and self-control. He has 
also explained away the binding character of the Queen’s Proclamation. 
In the conclusion of his speech the Viceroy was carried away by his feelings, 
and characterised the Opponents of the Age of Consent Bill as foolish and 
injudicious men, whose cry of loss of religion was a parrot cry, and who did not 
know their true leaders, but would soon know them, those true leaders being the 
Rajas of Bettia and Durbhanga, the Benia Raja Durgacharan, the Brahmo 
Missionary, Pratap Chandra, and the pleader, Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh. In short, 
in the debate in the Viceregal Council on that day, gravity was not maintained ; 
no respect was shown for truth and justice, no regard was had to the welfare of 
the Indian people, and no time was allowed to ascertain whether the objections 
of the opponents of the Bill possessed any force. In fine, it is to be doubted 
if at any time since the establishment of British rule in India any law has been 
passed in so despotic, impatient and biassed a spirit. It is still more doubtful 
whether the English Government has ever before done anything in the teeth 
of so strong an opposition on the part of the people. Of those men who are 
the disgrace of their country, and who have supported the Bill in the name of 
their country, all with a few exceptions have done so with a view of gaining the 
favour of Government. It is said that one of them will be made Sheriff, another 
will receive the title of C.I.E., and a third will obtain an appointment. If 
Government has made people support its Bill by holding out such inducements 
to them, then the writer must say that it has been guilty of great meanness. 

It is said that Englishmen’s love for India has no parallel. And, actuated 
by their unparalleled love for India, they have passed this Age of Consent 
Bill, are ruining the country by their excise system, have made the income-tax 
a permanent impost, have increased the duty on salt, have passed the Arms 
Act, let off without punishment brutal English soldiers who shoot down natives 
and outrage native women, and made the life of Mulhar Rao so miserable. 


What Sir Andrew Scoble and Lord Lansdowne have done could be done 
only in this land of poor and lifeless people. Such a thing would not 
have been possible in a different country and among a different people. 
If India had been England or even the Fiji islands, and if the Hindus had been 
savage Negroes or ulus, the English Government would not have had the 
courage to pass this law. But the English are the rulers of this country and 
their power is immense, and the natives must be content with whatever kind- 
ness their rulers show them. But it is nevertheless a serious question whether 
the Government, which wounds the religious feelings of the people against their 
wish, is worthy of the name of Government, and whether the rule of such 
a Government can last long. 


20. The Education Gazette, of the 27th March, says that now that the 
Age of Consent Bill has been passed, the Indians, 
instead of wasting money by making an appeal to 
England, should revive the old practice of dviragaman, and raise the age of 
marriage to its highest possible limit. 


21. The Surabhi-o-Patékd, of the 27th March, referring to the proposal of 

the Bangavdsi newspaper to make an agitation in 

6 Agitation against the Age of Enoland against the Age of Consent Act, says that 

onsent Act. ° ° Pee ° ° 

it does not consider agitation in England desirable 

in all cases, and much less so in the present case. The Age of Consent Act 

has been passed at the instance of the people of England. Dull-witted John 

Bull will never understand that the Hindus will lose their caste, or that their 

religion will be destroyed if garbhadhan is not performed immediately upon the 
attainment of puberty. | 


22. <A correspondent writing in the same paper says that now that the 
Age of Consent Bill has been passed into law, it is 
useless to complain any longer on that score. 
People should now see that no oppression is committed under the law, and 
should so train up their children that the perpetration by them of the offence 
against which the law is directed may be impossible, and should take care that 
no new evil invades their society in consequence of the passing of the law. 
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23. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 27th March, says that the new _ Benca: Excuanou 
Factory law may or may not do any good to the — 
merchants of Lancashire and Manchester, but itis “*°"?/*™ 1°. 
sure to do great harm to the labouring population of India. The forced 
inactivity to which the law will consign women and children will materiall 
reduce the earnings of the poor. Women and children being thus put down, the 
adult male labourers will be obliged to demand increased wages, and any increase 
of the price of labour will have a detrimental effect on the trades and industries 
in which the people of the country are slowly beginning to engage themselves. 
24. The anganivdst, of the 27th March, has the following remarks  pancanivasr, 
Ths Ade of Consens Act. a Viceroy’s speech on the Age of Consent March 27th, 1893. 
ill :— 
__ The policy which the Viceroy enunciated in his speech is that Government 
will put a stop to any popular practice which it considers detrimental to 
the welfare of its subjects, even if this should necessitate interference with their 
morals or their religion. This is no doubt good. But would not a middle 
course be the best to adopt under such circumstances ? There are many things 
in the religions of the Hindus and the Mahomedans which are repugnant to 
European feeling; for instance, the slaughtering of certain animals on certain 
festive occasions. And will the Government put a stop to these practices by 
legislation because they are repugnant to its own feelings ? Perhaps what 
the Viceroy meant to say was that Government will not, for the sake of religion, 
abstain from doing what may be absolutely necessary for the discharge of 
its duty towards its subjects, namely, promoting their welfare. 
Government possesses no superhuman power or insight into things. What 
it considers necessary for the good of its subjects may not, after all, be the best 
thing for them. Nor may the path chalked out by it be the best path for its 
subjects to take. If Government wishes to be an infallible guide of its subjects, 
there is a great deal that it must yet learn. If the people believed Government 
to be infallible, they would not certainly have opposed its raising of the age of 
consent. They would in fact bow to every word of the Government if it really 
undertook everything in their interest. Butis the British Government really 
a well-wisher or benefactor of the people ? Here, in this country, thousands 
are dying of hunger, and Government will not stop importing officials from 
England on large salaries. And what beneficent motive was that which led the 
Government to disarm its subjects, when it is absolutely necessary for the 
defence of the Empire that its subjects should be kept constantly armed? What 
beneficent motive, again, induces the Government to pay two hundred millions 
of India’s money every year to the Home Government, when the people of this 
country are actually starving? Has Government held. back that amount for a 
single year and devoted it to the use of its subjects ? What beneficent motive, 
again, is that which induces the Government to make an invidious distinction 
between natives and Europeans in Sessions trials ? 
The people would have had nothing to say against the Age of Consent Act 
if Government had first warned them of the evil which the’ Act aims at remov- 
ing, had given them time to correct it, and then, on their failing to correct it, 
had, as a last resource, passed the Act. But instead of following that course, 
it made the case of Hari Maiti an excuse for passing the law. 
25. The same paper says that the conduct of Governmentin the ageofcon- —ganaanivass, 
sent affair has taught the people how one should carr 
=. —_ of the Age of Consent Gno’s point; and it is time that they should reduce 
to practice the lesson they have thus learnt. Let 
the Hindus from this day take a resolution not to use any articles of British 
manufacture, and let them gradually start mills in their own country for the 
manufacture of those goods which they now import from England. 
26. The Hitakart, of the 28th March, says that, for the raising of the age of HITAKaRrl, 
consent, Lord Lansdowne’s name will be written im March 28th, 1891. 
mee Sop of Senet Ott characters of gold in the history of India. The 


law will save the lives of many millions of Indian girls. 
27. The Bangavdsi, of the 28th March, has the Banaavasi, 
eer following in connection with the Age of Consent Act:-- March 28th, 1891. 
(1) The master can do anything he likes; is not bound to explain his 
motives to any one. And the Government of India would have done. well if it 
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had followed this principle, instead of explaining its motives in passing the Age 
of Consent Act. It was in giving this explanation that the Viceroy contradicted 
himself, When the Bill was introduced, the Viceroy promised not to interfere 
with anybody’s religion. But when the bill had to be passed, His Excellency, 
the self-same man, said that he would, as a matter of course, interfere with reli- 
gion, nay he would not even scruple to put his feet upon religion if circum- 
stances should require it. Is this British heroism ? 

(2) The Viceroy was greatly perplexed in defending the action of Govern- 
ment. His Lordship said that the Bill was supported by a majority of the 
Hindu community, and objected to by a minority of that community. If any 
ordinary man had said this he would certainly have been called a liar, but the 
man who said this was no other than the Viceroy himself. It matters not 
whether the ‘majority’ supported the Bill or objected to it; but will the Viceroy 
kindly say if this is the national ‘ morality’ of the English. 

(3: The Viceroy said that the present measure did not interfere with the 
Hindu religion, as it is not an injunction of the Hindu Shastras to perform the 
garbhadhan ceremony on the first appearance of the menses. Yes, the Hindus 
have been disabused of a serious error. It is now clear that the Hindus them- 
selves, of all people on earth, are most ignorant of the Hindu Shastras, and it 
is the Viceroy alone who knows those Shastras. The Government has strength, 
arms, and cleverness too. Why then does it keep the Hindus in suspense? 
Can it not compile a ‘Hindu Guide’ after the fashion of the Penal Code or the 
Police Guide? The Hindus will then know what they ought to do and what 
they ought not. The mighty do not joke; why then did the Viceroy joke with 
the people? The English have strength; why then do they have recourse to 
shifts and artifices in order to achieve their ends? ‘They may achieve anything 
and everything by force. ‘The Viceroy’s explanation, smelling as it does of 
cowardice, is only like salt thrown into the wounded Hindu heart. 

(4) The world will now say that the Indians are a completely subject 
people. Their property, their religion, their customs and even their dearest 
relatives are under the perfect control of the English rulers, who can at their 
pleasure deprive them of their property, insult their relatives, and interfere with 
their religious practices and socialcustoms. There will henceforward be no gain- 
saying the man who should call the Indians a subject people, for the Vicero 
himself, openly and with pride, declared this in the Council the other day. 
His Excellency all but said: ‘“ You uncivilised, materialistic, superstitious, heart- 
less, cruel Indian Hindus! it is not in P gens power to judge what is good and 
what is bad in your own religion. And considering that you are subject to the 
civilised, manly, religious, morally good, kind, merciful, and independent 
English rulers, you must do what will appear to your rulers to be morally 
good, consistent with sound education, and sanctioned by the civilised world, 
and refrain from everything that appears to them to be of a contrary nature. 
The English rulers will not let you act otherwise, even if what they make you 
do interfere with your religion and customs.” 
| This is very serious indeed. Are the English then really ruling India by 

sheer brute force? The Indians are always ready to respect their rulers and to 
obey their orders. They are loyal to the British throne to the best of their 
power. And will the English gain anything by forcibly introducing into that 
loyalty an element of insincerity ? 

Is it jealousy that prompts the English rulers to interfere with the religion 
of the Indians? The Indians boast of their superiority to the English in 
matters social and religious. And can it be that the English have taken the 
present step in order to make that boast impossible and reduce the Indians to 
the European level in matters social and religious? If so, they should plainly 
let the Indians know it; or the Indians will be at a loss to determinein what light 
to look upon their rulers, who, while making philanthropic professions, are still 
driving a dagger into their heart. If it is not jealousy that has determined the 
present action of the rulers, can it be that they have been urged to it by a 
desire to safeguard still further their supremacy in this country? If so, they 
needed but to tell it plainly to the people, and the people would have willingly 
executed a bond of perpetual thraldom to the English, provided the latter only 
promised not to interfere with their religion and social customs. Perhaps the 
rulers believe that the religious faith of the Indians will stand in the way of the 
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permanency of their rule; that, however much the various Indian people may 
be severed from each other by secret political artifices, the power of religious 
faith will perhaps undo all that they can effect in the way of ruining the 
Indians by education, commerce, and railways, at school, in office and at the 
durbar. And is it under this belief that the rulers have at last determined to 
openly violate the religion of the Indians? But why should the powerful 
British Government ive way to a false sense of delicacy and employ subter- 
fuges to attain its ends? They can do by force anything they like, and doing 
by force is the best thing fur them. It will not ze, strengthen the loyalty of 
the people, but also increase their awe of the British rule. 

5. The British Government revealed. In passing the Age of Consent Bill 
into law, the English have been compelled by force of circumstances to throw off 
their mask and disguise. The Englishman now stands before us in all his orim 
and naked hideousness, and the sight sends a thrill of horror through our hearts. 
What a grim appearance! How dreadful the attitude! And there is over and 
above all this a wild dance and a weird and terrific laughter which makes the 
whole universe reverberate. The red eyes are whirling unceasingly about like 
the potter’s blazing wheel, and thousands of tongues are ceaselessly thundering 
out uncontrolled mlechchhu words. King of Kings! Madhusudan! Is this our 
sovereign? Where is that right hand which ever dispenses favours and gives 
assurances of safety? The one before us holds a fierce sword and is as dreadful 
as the comet. What we see is the gun and the bayonet, the spear and the 
javelin, the thunderbolt and the brahmdstra (or the unfailing weapon). What 
we hear is the booming of the gun and the rumbling of the thunder, and 
wild cries and terrific yells emanating from grim and widely opened mouths, 

O, what a dreadful combination and collocation of the heroic, the disgust- 
ing, the wonder-inspiring, the terrible, and the furious! Is this the form of our 
Ruling Power ? 7 

King of the gods, Lord of the demons, Refuge of the world, Brahmarakshasa, 
Terror of the universe, we know not by what name to call you,or what form 
of address will please you. Englishmen! You, who are proud of the 
strength of your arms and occupy an enlightened position, who malign the Hindu 
relying on the strength of your guns, who are utterly indifferent in the matter of 
self-reform, and are extremely desirous of reforming others, we have become 
extremely agitated. Do you kindly and for thesake of your“ humanity” hide this 
vast and grimly-revealed form of yours which has terrified the whole universe, 
and which we cannot bear to see. Englishmen! be pleased; show us your god-like 
form. We love to see your frank, gentle and placid countenance; we cannot 
bear to see the dreadful form in which you have manifested yourselves. 
Reveal yourselves to us in any one of those forms which are familiar to us—the 
form of a free trader, the form of the owner of vast and boundless revenues, and 
the unappeasable sucker, or the form of the invincible ruler, whether as Bechu 
Roy, the police constable dressed in brief authority, or as the mighty Viceroy, 
or the form of the defender of the people’s faith exhibited in artful procla- 
mations. We have accustomed ourselves by a hundred years’ practice to endure 
all those forms, but we are unable to witness:this new and dreadful form of 
reformer in which you are terrifying all India. 

Then do you, Englishmen, exhibit yourselves in the dreadful form in which 
you appeared on that Thursday afternoon, the tenth day of the bright fortnight. 
Establish a vast throne for this image of yourson thousands of cannon in Attock 
and Rhotas, Chitor and Chunar, and Multan and Meanmere. And placing 
yourselves on that throne and with fifty thousand brahmdstras grasped in your 
hands, do you gnash your teeth, frown with your red eyes, laugh and yell, fling 
aside your matted locks and kamandalu, and keeping time to the clang of sword and 
bayonet, and supporting yourselves on your cannon, do you engage yourselves in 
a wild dance, and we, the twenty crores of Indians, shall lose our fear, and, 
causing wonder itself to wonder at our action, shall slowly and gradually open 
our forty crores of eyes, and gaze at you with our heart’s content. O, what a 
day of rejoicing! What an unprecedented combination of the giant king and 
his ant-like subjects ! ee 

Brethren! why do you, in this day of rejoicing, remain lying as some- 
thing dead and inert, or, if you are standing, tremble like a forest of trees in 
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an earthquake? The mighty magician has to-day thrown off his mask and 
disguise. His spell is broken, his game of governing artfully is hopelessly lost. 
And now he stands before you in his true colour. Do you make yourselves, 
subjects though you be, happy and your eyes blessed by looking at him? What 
and why do you fear! Why should he fear whose hopes rest in God? 

Nothing will, nothing can ever injure the eternal Hindu religion. But 
the mere attempt to injure it has exposed English policy. This has been our 
greatest gain. Without instructions from anybody, without study or contempla- 
tion, and without the aid of any visible image, have we been so long worshipping 
the English Government in darkness and ogg each of us according to our 
own conception of that power. But to-day the newly-revealed image of the 
English Government stands resplendent in the dazzling glamour of the hundreds 
of thousands of weapons grasped in English hands, and the god himself has 
made known the form of his worship. There will not be another such auspicious 
day. Then arise, stand up, and with joined hands say from a crore of mouths— 
‘Lord, not being aware of your greatness, we have called you our friend and 
many other things besides. But Englishmen, you are inscrutable. Do you 
forgive us!’ | 

6. A correspondence is published exhorting the people to stop using all 
articles of British manufacture. | 

28. The Sanjivani, of the 28th March, warns people, both in Calcutta and 


Rasa in the mofussil, against contributing towards the 

pa gitation in England against funds which are being raised by a certain journal 

e Age of Consent Act. Peggy , ° 

for agitation in England against the Age of 

Consent Act. The writer says that people will perhaps hear, after they have 

paid down their subscriptions, that an agitation in England is impossible, as no 
Member of Parliament is likely to take up the cause of the agitators. 

29. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 29th March, has the following 

hin eas ak Misia had in connection with the passing of the Age of 

Go, aus ee iusts Consent Bill:—The cries and entreaties of the 

Hindus have failed to soften the stony heart of the English, The Hindus will 

carry their agitation into Parliament, and they will, for the purpose of 

preventing the disgrace of their sisters, wives, and daughters, and for the sake 

of their religion, make use of the same kind of entreaties before the Queen-: 

Empress of India as they have made use of before the Viceroy. 

The Queen-Empress loves her Indian subjects very much, and the thought 
of India is always in her mind. But she has not the remotest knowledge that 
some selfish people from England are now ruining India and chewing with 
their sharp teeth her very bone and marrow. The people of India are now 
trying to bring all this to the knowledge of the Maharani. Subscriptions are 
being collected on all sides for this purpose, and even the poor, who live by 
selling vegetables in the bazars, are helping their countrymen in this matter. | 

Over and above this, the Hindus are trying to give up the use of English 
goods. They have now begun to hate the name of England and her goods. 
Every Hindu ought to cherish this hatred. For it is Englishmen who have . 
insulted the eternal Hindu religion. This determination of the Hindus has 
robbed the Englishman newspaper of its sleep, and it is trying to gag the native 
press. With that object it is looking for pretexts to prove sedition against 
certain papers. The writer advises the Englishman to desist from his evil 
purpose. ‘The Hindus are not disaffected, nor are they disloyal subjects of the 
Queen-Empress. As the subjects of a ruler have a right to protest against his 
unjust acts, the Hindus are. doing their best, and will never cease to do their 
best, to point out the defects of the Scoble law. If the English had been 
a barbarous and uncivilised people, the Hindus would not have said a word. 
But all this agitation has been made, and is being made, simply because the 
English are a highly civilised people, extremely well versed in the art of 
rovernment. | 

30. The Danik-o-Samdehér Chandriké, of the 29th March, thus criticises 

i i Lord Lansdowne’s speech on the occasion of the 
. oe passing of the Age of Consent Bill :— 

In the course of his speech, His Excellency tried to make out that the 
reference to religious neutrality in the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 does not 
stand in the way of Government’s interfering with the religion of its subjects. 
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He went on to say:—‘ Where demands preferred in the name of religion would 
lead to practices inconsistent with individual safety and the public peace, and. 
condemned by nip P fgoass of law and morality in the world, it is religion 
and not morality which must give way. The Queen’s Proclamation did not 


enjoin neutrality in such cases; Government has, for instance, always put . 


down acts like the throwing of children into the Ganges, the immolation of 
widows, &c.’ By special pleading of this kind has the Viceroy abolished 
the ceremony of garbhadhan by an act of the legislature. His Excellency 
also said that as section 19 of the Indian Councils Act which was passed after 
1858 authorises the Government to interfere with religious matters, it would 
not do to raise unjust objections on the score of the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858. The writer has more than once said that Lord Lansdowne took his 
cue from the Law Member in what he said on this occasion. The speeches 
of His Excellency and the Law-Member appear to have been written by one 
man, and differ only in this, that the amount of defiance, levity and pride in the 
Viceroy’s speech is less than in the speech of the Law Member. Both the 
speeches contain the same kind of special pleading, and display a singular want 
of love of fair play. | 

By comparing garbhadhan with the self-immolation of widows and the 
throwing of children into the sea, the Viceroy has insulted truth and knowingly 
made himself guilty in the eye of dharma. If there had been any resemblance 
between garbhadhan and the practices named above, Lord William Bentinck 
himself would have abolished it in 1833, instead of leaving it to a Lord 
Lansdowne or a Sir Andrew Scoble to achieve the fame of its abolition. That 
no cruelty is involved in the performance of garbhadhan, that to perform it 
is neither a sin nor a crime, has been admitted by all Governors-General of 
India up to this time. Even Mr. Malabari did not oppose garbhadhan all the 
time he opposed early marriage. As it is at present impossible to abolish 
early marriage directly, that object has been effected indirectly by dealing 
a blow to garbhadhan. Even Lord Lansdowne had not been heard ere now to 
say that garbhadhan is a cruel custom. 

The writer has clearly shown that the interpretation put by Lord 
Lansdowne on the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 is not a correct one. He has 
also pointed out that the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 is only a confirmation 
of Lord Canning’s Proclamation of 1857. There can be no comparison of the 
present law abolishing garbhadhan with those abolishing sati and infanticide. 
And the laws abolishing saéz and infanticide were passed before 1857. Would 
the Sepoy Mutiny have terminated so easily if Lord Canning had put on 
his Proclamation the interpretation which Lord Lansdowne has put on the 
Queen’s Proclamation—if he had said, for instance, ‘ We will not interfere 
with your religion and religious customs, except such customs as the self- 
immolation of widows, &c., so do you all be peaceful and lay down your 
arms”? ‘To-day Lord Lansdowne can put any interpretation he likes on the 
Proclamations of 1857 and 1858, but those who faced and shared the troubles 
of those times could not even dream of such interpretation. The writer would 
have remained silent if Lord Lansdowne had expressed himself plainly and 
without any circumlocution on the subject of the Queen’s Proclamation to the 
following effect :—‘ It is not now proper to make any allusion to the troubles 
of 1857. The necessity of the Proclamation which Lord Canning made with 
the object of pacifying mad and turbulent sepo 8 ceased to exist at the very 
moment it was made, and the Proclamation which the Queen issued in 1858, 
after that time of great peril, cannot now be appealed to. Should that be kept 
inviolate all time which was said in times of danger and rebellion? There 
would have been danger if the attempt to abolish garbhadhan had been then 
made; but there is no possibility of such danger now, and why should we 
therefore now appeal to the Queen’s Proclamation? Policy cannot always 
remain unchanged.’ 

The writer has always cherished. a respect for truthfulness, and Lord 
Lansdowne’s crooked speaking has made him sorry. 

31. The same paper publishes a sarcastic poem on the subject of the 

e of Consent Act, from which the following is 
A poem on the Age of Consent extracted :—The Bengalis are a beggarly lot and 
Act. are of no consequence! Let them read what the 
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great Mozumdar has said. Can Romesh, Mahes, Vidyasagar, and Sasadhar 
compare with him? He is the enlightened Parasar of the Kaliyuga, and no 


one can know or see him who has not got eyes divinely gifted. 
Government and the Age of 32. The Samdj-o-Sdahitya, of the 29th March, 
Consent Act. has the following :— i 

The Indians and especially the Hindus are a peace-loving people. In spite 
of all its faults the people of this country are fond of the British Government ; 
they love it in spite of its greed of gold, and wish for its permanence. ‘T’hey 
never before lived so happily under a foreign rule. But the English rulers are 
at last going to lose the loyalty of their Indian subjects. The Indians have at 
last been made to see that the English are strong, and they themselves are weak ; 
that the English are rulers and they are subjects. The passing of the Age of 
Consent Act has opened their eyes. The English rulers have all along said 
that they would never interfere with the religious or social concerns of their 
subjects. ‘The following Proclamation was issued after the mutiny :— 

“We will that generally in framing and administering the law, due regard 
be paid to the ancient rites, usages, and customs of India.” 

But the English rulers have now violated this promise, and passed the Age 
of Consent Act in spite of the cries and entreaties of the people. But let that 
pass. ‘The people can do nothing if Government refuses to be disabused, if it 
rejects good advice, if it chooses to incur the displeasure of its subjects. 

The Indians are sincere well-wishers of their rulers, and they are there- 
fore frightened by the erroneous actions of Government. The past history of 
India leaves no room for doubt as to the probable result of that action. 

The Indians are starving themselves to death in order to meet the demands 
of their rulers, and now they have been fitly rewarded for their loyalty. 

“Do you think, O you rulers! that you hold the Indian Empire at the 
point of your bayonet? Yes, Aurungzebe too thought so one day sitting on his 
throne in Delhi. But where is that day now ?” 

33. The Dainik-o-Saméchdér Chandriké, of the 30th March, thus continues 

Lord Lansdowne’s interpretation 1t8 criticism of Lord Lansdowne’s speech on the 
of the Queen’s Proclamation. occasion of the passing of the Age of Consent Bill :— 

In his Proclamation issued on the 16th of May 1857, Lord Canning gave 
the people of India an assurance in the most explicit terms that the Govern- 
ment of India would never interfere with any customs sanctioned either by 
their religion or by their caste, or do anything affecting the free exercise by any 
one of them of the observances of their religion or caste. Yes, such was the 
Proclamation which Lord Canning was compelled to issue in the dangerous 
days of the mutiny of 1857. Lord Lansdowne may now laugh away that 
Proclamation, but there were tears in Lord Canning’s eyes when he issued it. 

Next comes the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. Religious non-interference 
was also promised in the most emphatic terms in that Proclamation, and the 
officers of Government were strictly enjoined not to interfere either with the 
religion or with the religious belief of any of the people of India. To-day 
Lord Lansdowne is trying to explain away that Proclamation, but even Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress of India will not be able to recall to her mind 
without a shudder the events of 1858, and she will be pained at heart if she hears 
that her Proclamation is being thus insulted by Lord Lansdowne. | 

If the Proclamation had contained a clause to this effect: ‘‘The officers 
under us will interfere with the religion or custom of our subjects when they 
will think it proper to do so” then, of course, Lord Lansdowne would not 
have been guilty of violating the Queen’s promise. But readers of histo 


‘must admit that it was not in the power of the Queen in 1858, however muc 


it may have been her wish, supposing that it was her wish, to give to her officials 
in India such power of interfering with the religion of her Indian subjects. 
At the time of the mutiny Lord Lansdowne was a mere boy, younger in years 
than the writer then was, and it seems that His Excellency has not even in 
the succeeding years of his life acquired any knowledge of the history of that 
event. If he had acquired such knowledge he could not have explained the Queen’s 
Proclamation in the way he has. If Lord Canning or Lord Lawrence had been 
now living, he could not have explained the Proclamation in this way. There 


are many old Anglo-Indians who will feel surprised and dismayed to read Lord 
Lansdowne’s interpretation of the Proclamation. | 


an. —— —— 7 , |. a _ 
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_ Lord Lansdowne’s interpretation of section 19 of the Indian Council’s Act 
of 186} is not Just and proper. That section simply says that no member of 
the Governor-General’s Council will be able to introduce into that Council 
any measure affecting certain specified things, such as the public debts of India, 
the religion or religious rites and usages of the people of India, &c., without 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General. It does not follow from this 
that because a member can introduce into the Council, with the sanction of 
the Governor-General, any measure affecting the religion of the people of 
India, he can therefore override the Queen’s Proclamation in that respect in 
the act of doing so. Because the Council is permitted to legislate on the 
subject of public debts, does it follow that it can make a law declaring any of 
those debts null and void? Because the Governor-General ean it a member 
of his Council to introduce a measure affecting the relations of Government with 
foreign princes and states, does it follow that he can make a law annexing a 
feudatory State to the empire? And if not, why not? Because the Queen’s 
Proclamation, which has promised non-interference with the States of feudatory 
Princes, stands in the way of the exercise of such arbitrary power by the Gover- 
nor-General. It is for this reason that, though Cashmere has been really annexed, 
Government still says that it has not annexed that State. All this shows that the 
Proclamation must be kept inviolate at any cost and in any legislation of 
any of the matters specified in section 19 of the Indian Council’s Act. The 
fact is that the Indian Council’s Act ought to be explained in a manner which 
will leave the meaning and mtention of the two previous Proclamations un- 
altered. ‘Let the Proclamation and the Act be read together, and it will be seen 
that the Indian Legislature has no power to interfere with the religion or 
religious beliefs of the Indian people. The Indian Councils Act only contem- 
plates the mg boy such laws as will leave the religion or the religious customs 
of the people in the main unaltered. ‘T'he opportunity of framing such laws is 
frequently offered in civil legislation. ‘This being the case, it is the opinion of 
Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, as well as of many other respectable men, that the 
Scoble Act has interfered with the religion of the people, and dealt a blow to the 
Queen’s Proclamation. It is therefore desirable that the opinions of all 
principal English barristers and Judges on the point should be taken, and a final 
decision arrived at in regard to the true meaning and intention of the Procla- 
mation and the Indian Couyncil’s Act. And the people of this county will have to 
go to England, if for no other purpose, at least for the one purpose of getting this 
important decision. And i, after receiving that decision, it is found that Lord 
Lansdowne has correctly interpreted the Proclamation, then the people of India 
will have to give up all hope for their religion. That the Governor-General 
himself felt within himself that his Council had not the right to interfere with 
the religion of the people is clear from the pains he took to make it out that 
interference with garbhadhan is not interference with the Hindu religion. 

The Age.of Consent Act. Match, RB). = ths lg @ Gazette, of the 31st 
Dependent India is to-day hampered in her social and religious practices 
by a law emanating from the heads of Englishmen. Alas! it would have been 
far better if India had been before this drowned in the sea. It is no small 
disgrace to the Aryans that their religious practices should be regulated b 
Mlechchha-made law. No Government before this interfered by legislation wit 
the domestic happiness and the social customs and religious practices of the 
eople, © thou model of civilisation, England! no one ever before fettered 
a ia with the sort of chain with which you have fettered her to-day. No one 
ever before placed such a yoke on our necks. The whole world will blame you 
forthis social oppression. Englishmen! we have suffered much for you, and 
are still prepared to suffer much for you. But know % for certain that the con- 
sequences of this wounding of our feelings and of this dyeing of your hands 
with the blood of our dried up hearts will never be pleasant. ‘The brutal treat- 
ment to which you ‘have subjected us with drawn swords will never produce good 
results, : : 
Brother Indians, come, let us show our firmness -in a face-to-faee encounter. 
Let us all unite and bind ourselves by a réhgious vowto use no article of 
foreign manufacture so long as the English do not free us from this social 
oppression. If this strike can be carried out, Government will be compelled by 
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the pressure which Lancashire will put upon it torepeal the Age of Consent Act, 
the Penal Code, and the Code of Criminal Procedure. If you cansucceed in this, 
you will become in time objects of terror and not objects of hatred, as you are at 
present, Mother Durga! give us good sense and save your children from this 


disgusting thing. 
Sir Andrew Scoble and the Age 3D. The Dainik -0-Samdachdr Chandrika, of the 
of Consent Act. 31st March, has the following :— 


Sir Andrew Scoble has been known to the people of this country from the 
time of Lord Northbrook. The crooked course he adopted in the trial of 
Malhar Rao, and which men havenot yet forgotten, was unworthy of an English 
barrister, and disgusted the eminent English lawyer who was engaged for the 
defence. And although Sir Andrew is now Law Member of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, he has not lost that trait im his character which distinguished 
him in the bar. As Law Member, Sir Henry Maine received praise from every 
body. Sir James Stephen, though a lover of zulm and crookedness, would 
still have felt ashamed of such crookedness as Sir Andrew’s; would never have 
taken such pains as Sir Andrew has to support his own case, and never appeared 
willing or anxious to form a clique or to carry his point with the assistance of 
anybody who could be pressed into his service; Sir Arthur Hobhouse was an 
ornament of his office; Mr. Ilbert really sanctified his post; and although 
Mr. Whitley Stokes was unable to maintain the dignity of his office, he never 
stooped so far as to adopt a crooked policy like that which has been adopted by 
the present Law Member, who has really brought disgrace upon his high office. 

The Consent Act is Sir Andrew Scoble’s only achievement in the Viceregal 
Council, and it has no rival or counterpart among the other enactments of that 
Council. The Widow Marriage Actis the only enactment of the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council which in any way resembles the new Act ; and there are psople still 
living who can testify to the calmness and liberalmindedness displayed by 
Sir James Colvile in passing that Act. The writer knows well with what 
care and deliberation the Widow Marriage Bill was introduced into the Council. 
Even the venerable Vidyasagar admits this. Sir James Colvile did not proceed 
with his Bill with his eyes and ears shut in the manner of Sir Andrew Scoble. 
Nor did Lord Dalhousie, on his part, display that inpatience and pertinacity 
which have marked Lord Lansdowne’s conduct in connection with the new 
measure. And what does the contrast mean—such calmness and deliberation in 
passing a comparatively harmless measure, in passing only a civil enactment, and 
such hurry and impatience in passing a criminal and coercive law affecting every 
man in the country? 

The Hindus or the Mahomedans would not mind a hundred enactments like 
the Widow Marriage Act, but this one Age of Consent Act has sent a shudder 
through every one of the Indian communities. And all this has come to pass 
because Sir Andrew Scoble is Law Member 

Nor is Sir Andrew Scoble’s haste and hurry the only notable thing in 
connection with the passing of the Age of Consent Act. The efforts he has 
made to get men to support his measure have really disgusted everybody, 
and his conduct in this respect has cast a stigma upon the character of the 
British Lion. Was it not wholly eewrorny of the British rulers, wielding as 
they do unquestioned sway over the two-hundred and fifty millions of Indians, 
and knowing as they do that the power of the people is quite insignificant 
compared with them, to have recourse to mean arts and subterfuges in order to 
make out a case for their Bill? Was it not wholly unworthy of the English 
rulers to adopt secret means for procuring support to their Bill, to use plausible 
arguments, to prevaricate, to garble opinions, and to deceive the public in 
every possible way ? It was certainly not an act worthy of the Law Member 
of the Supreme Legislative Council to adopt means which would have disgraced 
even a common lawyer. 

But Sir Andrew Scoble cannot be blamed either for passing the Act or 
for passing it hastily. What could Sir Andrew do ? He had to carry out the 
orders of the Viceroy, and the Viceroy had to out the orders of the 
authorities in England. But Sir Andrew is certainly responsible for the 
crooked path he chose from the beginning. If he had not himself desired to 
follow a crooked policy, there was nothing that could have forced him to 
adopt it. Sir Andrew will no doubt feel remorse some day or other for 
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what he has done. He is about to leave these shores for England, the country 
where Burke, Sheridan, Fox, Fawcett, and Bright were born, and where 
Gladstone still lives. It is quite possible that when he has set his foot on his 
native soil, he will bethink himself of his past actions, and it is probable that 
when he makes the review, he will feel oppressed not with a sense of the 
impropriety of the Act itself, but with a sense of the impropriety of his 
own conduct in connection with the Act, and then his conscience will surely 
sting him. Self-reproach is the worst punishment, and Sir Andrew will suffer 
that punishment. 


36. The ariees ~~ yg es of = Ist April, says that Mr. danuz-o-Samacuar 
coble, the vocate-General of Bombay, became % 
mic a tig sige Acs _ Sir Andrew Scoble on his appointment to ihe a 
lative Council, and now Sir Andrew Scoble has become Saint Andrew Scoble. 
Saint Andrew, the presiding Saint of Scotland, must now give way to this second 
Saint Andrew, for he is far outdone in honesty and he by the latter. 
In the speech of no orator who has up to this time lived in this a «| was there 
ever such a gushing flow of holiness as is seen in Saint Andrew Scoble’s speech. 
There was quite a flood of holiness, as it were, in that speech from its 
beginning to its end. 
The Second Saint Andrew said from his place by the side of the Viceroy in 
the Legislative Council :— 


“ Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter will not soon get well. The Council cannot 
therefore wait for him.” 


Just fancy Lord Salisbury saying such a thing during the illness of Mr. 
Gladstone in order to push on a measure to which the latter has objected. If 
Saint Andrew had any respect for truth, he would have said that as they were 
arbiters of the destinies of India, they must not wait for Sir Romesh Chunder 
or any other native member, but do what they themselves thought proper. 

aint Andrew said that all the Collectors and Commissioners whom Sir 
Steuart Bayley had consulted had said that there was oppression of tender 
wives. But the truthful Saint Andrew Scoble had not the courage to say that 
almost all those Commissioners and Collectors were opposed to the Bill, and had 
in a manner advised against its passing. 

Sir Andrew said that the opinion given by the native doctors of Bengal, 
that cases like that of Hari Maiti are rare in this country, could not be accepted ; 
for the doctors who gave it were natives, That the opinion of Dr. Balai 
Chandra Sen was accepted is simply because that opinion was pleasing to Sir 
Andrew. But though these native doctors are all insignificant men, those state- 
ments of theirs which could be clipped and distorted into statements supporting 
the Bill have had, as in the case of the opinion of Dr. Jagabundhu Basu, some 
respect shown to them. But all that Dr. Jagabundhu said against the Bill was 
rejected. 

Raja Durgacharan Laha is a supporter of the Bill, and his opinion was 
accepted on the ground that he had once been a valuable member of the 
Legislative Council. Raja Pearymohun Mukharji too was once a member of 
the Legislative Council ; but as he has opposed the Bill, he has lost all value. If 
he had been a supporter of the Bill, instead of being its opponent, his value 
instead of diminishing would have increased. , 

Sir Andrew Scoble contended that, when many women had sent in petitions 
from Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Poona, Mymensing and other 
towns supporting the Bill, it was clear that the law was necessary. What the 
other towns were should have been mentioned. It should also have been stated 
how many these female petitioners from the different towns were in number, 
why they were in favour of the Bill, what sort of Hindus or Mussulmans they 
were, and by whose counsel they had been guided. Everybody now knows 
the secret of all this. 

Sir Andrew said that the opinion of the Bengal pandits had not been 
accepted by the pandits of other parts of India, and the opmion of Mr. Tilak 
and Pandit Pll “ene Tarkachuramani was not acceptable, but that of Messrs. 
Telang and Bhandarkar was. In reply to this, it may be said that the real 

rofessional pandits of other pate of India have concurred in the opinion of the 
Sonal pandits. Messrs. Telang and Bhandarkar may be respected by the 
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English Government, but are not respected by the Hindu community as authori- 
ties on or expounders of the Hindu religion. Honesty incarnate as he is, 
Sir Andrew Scoble made no mention of Pandit Isvarchandra Vidyasagar, Sasi 
Shastri, Krishnavarma and others. If these men had been supporters of the 
Bill, they would certainly have been pronounced the first Pandits in India, 
And if Messrs. Telang and Bhandarkar had been opponents of the Bill, their 
opinion would have been rejected. Bravo! Saint Andrew! It is not without 
reasons that we have canonised you. 

It has been said that when the Maharajas of Jeypore, Trayancore and other 
Native States have supported the Bill, no weight need be attached to adverse 
opinion given by others. But everybody knows what abject slaves of the 
English Government the native princes are. Why, after what has already 
become of them, disgrace these poor creatures in this way ? 

The opinion of Pandit Isvarchandra Vidyasagar that a law is required on 
the subject of cohabitation, because the injunctions of the shastras on that 
head are disobeyed by many, was quoted. But why was not the Pandit’s whole 
opinion quoted? Why was his recommendation that the law should be so 
framed as to make only premenstrual cohabitation an offence concealed? 
Honesty is Saint Andrew Scoble’s monopoly, and Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, 
though taken to task by the Saint for want of candour, can lay no claim whatever 
to that virtue. 

Further comment is not needed. The more one considers Saint Andrew 
Scoble’s speech, the more does one get disgusted withit. No member of the 
Legislative Council was ever before found to make use of such professional 
advocacy. ‘The Legislative Council never before incurred such odium for th 
fault of any member of it. Saint Andrew is really virtue incarnate. His 
name will be memorable for ever. 

37. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandriké, of the 2nd April, says that steps 
should be taken to send to England translations of 
all the memorials which were submitted to the 
Viceroy against the Age of Consent Bill, The 
Viceroy will have to be importuned to direct the publication in the official 
Gazette of all the opinions which Government collected, and an agitation will 
have to be got upif His Excellency refuses the request. In short, steps will have 
to be taken to send to England all the papers connected with the opposition 
against the Bill. Preparations for agitation all over India will have to be made 
again with the object of showing tothe people of England and the English 
Parliament that the majority of the people of India are opposed tothe Scoble law, 
and innumerable petitions protesting against the law will have to be sent to 
England. Steps will also have to be taken to explam everything about the 
new law to the merchants of Manchester, whose commands eyen the Ministry 
are obliged to obey. It will not be difficult to explain to the Editor of the 
Manchester Guardian, who has already expressed himself against the law, that 
India does not approve of the law, that the law will injure Indian religion and 
society, and do harm both to England and to India. Steps will also have to 
be taken to keep the people of Manchester, Burmingham and other places 
informed of the real condition of India, and of the real opinions, thoughts and 
sentiments of her people. 


Fresh agitation against the Age 
of Consent Act. 


VI.—NATIVE STATES. 


88. One Rajani Nath Nandi, wrifing from Malwa in the Sanjtvant, of the 
28th March, says that the following statement shows 


The opium trade of Malwa, that the export of opium is gradually falling of :— 
1886-87 cee YY) woe PY 40,889 boxes. 
ime et o ae = 
1888-89 “ coe = «810815 _—_—==, 


But notwithstanding this fallmg off in the export of the drug, there 
has been no diminution of the quantities of opium cultivated year after year ; 
and that means that large quantities of opium were left in the conntry. And 
in order to recover the loss caused by the falling off in the export trade in 
opium, Government had to sell the residne at a very cheap price among the 
people. But could not Government find some other way of recouping its loss 
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instead of making its own subjects poison themselves by the use of very large 
orm of the a ? It gps om the last year’s report that the Gwalior 

tate had on its hands a surplus revenue of four crores of rupees. Could not a 
poe 9 of this sum be devoted to the establishment of model agricultural farms ? 

f such farms are established in all the Native States, there will surely be such 
a marked improvement in the agricultural condition and prospect of those 
States, that Government will be under no necessity of selling opium at a cheap 
rate for the purpose of making up losses occasioned by a falling off in its 
export trade. Seeing that even the Moghul Emperor Muhammad, when he made 
over Malwa to Baji Rao, strictly ordered him to do his best to prevent the use 
of intoxicating drugs and spirituous liquors among its people, it appears strange 
that the civilised British Government should encourage the use of those poisons 


among its subjects. It seems that it rests with Providence alone to save 
Malwa from utter ruin. | 


39. A correspondent of the Dacca Gazette, of 
win items. s adminis- the 30th March, has the following on Umakant 
Babu’s administration of Tipperah :— 


It is now one year since Babu Umakant was appointed Dewan of the 
Tipperah State, and he has during this period done nothing worth naming for 
the good of the State. He has, on the other hand, done much which will 
in future have the effect of decreasing the revenue of the State. It is rumoured 
that the papers containing proposals for a settlement of the land, which have been 
received from Hill Tipperah and the offices in the zemindari department, are 
lying untouched in the office of the Dewan. Order would have been éstab- 
lished in the Revenue Department and the finances of the State would have improved 
if these proposals had been examined and given effect to in due time. As it is, 
the finances of the State are falling mto greater and greater disorder, and 
the sources of revenue will probably be still more crippled. Babu Umakant 
comes to Agurtala twice every month in order to see his family, but he does not 
seem to do any important work during his stay there. Business is not also 

roperly done at Commilla. Perhaps the Dewan’s stay at Commilla islike the 
Simla residence of the English officials. Itis rumoured thatthe Dewan visited the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the month of gy ag Jast, with the object of inform- 
ing His Honour of the measures which he has taken to repay the debt of the 
State. But it should be borne in mind that those measures were introduced by 
his predecessor in the office of Dewan. Hehad another object in seeing the 
Lieutenant-Governor, but the writer is unwilling to disclose it at present. The 
system of giving to the creditors of the Maharajah ijara leases of some of His 
Highness’ estates, which was introduced by Babu Umakant’s predecessor in office, 
has not always proved advantageous to the Maharajah. In many cases the 
obligation of the Maharajah to his creditors stood in the way of the estates 
being leased on the most advantageous terms. Be that asitmay, Babu Umakant 
had nothing to do with the initiation of this system, though he is taking credit 
for it. Under the present Dewan’s administration, some 20 to 25 thousand 
rupees of the debt have been repaid. But there is nothing unusual about this, 
for every preceding Dewan too repaid that sum every year. The Maharajah 
now defrays the expenses of his court at Agurtala from the revenue of Hill 
Tipperah, and has discontinued the practice of drawing on the Commilla treasury 
for the purpose. But the new Dewan can take no credit for this. Under his 
administration the collections from the cutcheries in the mofussil have dwindled 
tohalf their former amounts. Thesums due to shop-keepers, poddars, the families 
of the Thakurs and various other persons either on account of goods purchased 
or on account of salary still remain unpaid. When does the Dewan propose to 


repay them? 


‘Upon this the editor observes as follows:—This is only one side of the picture, 
and no correct opinion can be formed without seeing the other side. The por- 
tions of the letter which require contradiction should be contradicted. Some 
people are blaming Umakanta Babu for taking his own friends and relatives in 
the service of the State. But if his friends and relatives be worthy men, he 
cannot be blamed for having taken them in. The editor knows that Babu Uma- 
kanta has made some excellent appointments. 
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V.—PROSPECTS OF THE: CROPS.AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. on 

40. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivant, of e 24th March, says that 

' . there were hailstorms in the Raniganj sub-division 

gon] eubsivisionof the | mea from the 5th to the 13th of March, and the wheat, 

istrict. barley and the sugarcane crops have been totally 

destroyed. 

41, A correspondent of the same paper says that as bos ie 3 

; , other crops at Ketugram, Bonwariabad, in the dis- 

Ketagrons in the district of Burd- trict of Burdwan, have been destroyed by hail- 

wan, storms. : 

42. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat, of the -27th March, says that wail- 

ings of distress are heard from all sides. Wheat. is 

selling at Benares at 10 seers per rupee. The 

bhadoi crop is destroyed, and there is no hope of the rubbi crop. To whom, if not 
to the Government, will people look for help under these circumstances ? 


V1I.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


43. The Bengal Exchange ‘Gazette, of the 27th March, says that on the 

diet Misbh occasion of his last visit to Dacca, Sir Charles 

ee Elliott purchased some Sankhas at Sankharibazar. 

These Sankhas, made by Dacca artists, are really beautiful specimens of work- 

manship. The writer expresses his wish that Lady Elliott, who will wear the 

Sankhas, may be blessed with long life and be loved all the more by her busband’s 

love for wearing the auspicious bangle. The writer will be glad if the 

example set by Sir Charles Elliott has the effect of discountenancing the present 
native fashion of preferring glass to Sdnkhé bangles. 

44, Referring to the ag Lord ata soe to “uo age km 

‘veg in the irom India to the International Health Congress 
senna gy Health about to be held in London, the Sanjivani, of the 
Congress in London. 28th March, suggests the name of Dr. Mahendralal 
Sircar as the most fitting representative from the Calcutta University. 

45. The same paper saysthat, though Government is doing a great deal to 

Sg ee open NS wT revive the past glory of India, as for instance by 
© NE SILOS BEALE” establishing the Asiatic Society, by maintaining 
the Sanskrit College and quite recently by appointing Mahamahopadhyaya 
Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna as Inspector of the Sanskrit ¢o/s in Bengal, yet it 
has up to the present moment done nothing to improve the old Aryan system 
of medicine, which appears to be of all medical systems the one that is best 
suited to the natives of this country. Ifthe old Aryan system of medicine is 
to be brought up to the present advanced condition of medical science, 
it is absolutely necessary that the Kavirajes should have opportunities 
given them of learning physiology by dissecting dead bodies, and that they 
should also receive instruction in chemistry. A Kaviraj has recently addressed 
a letter to the Bengal Government on this subject and to this effect. Seeing 
how the people of this country are daily appreciating the value of the Aryan 
system of medicine, it will not be difficult for Government to raise a handsome 
subscription for the purpose. It is therefore hoped that the Lieutenant- 
Governor will take the matter up. | 

46. The same paper says that, since the passing of the Age of Consent 

eisai mae Act, the a of that - o have taken to 

e doings of the opponents of ysing violence as a@ means of expressing their 
See ee or displeasure; and the Brahmos of a plea on the 
earth have incurred their greatest displeasure. Already several Brahmos have 
been beaten by them. On the 22nd March last, one of them fired a pistol in 
front of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj building in Cornwallis Street, and on Wed- 
nesday, the 25th March, about fifty or sixty people attacked the house of a 
Brahmo in Beniatola Street near College Square and inflicted physical injuries 
on several people. The case being subjudice, the writer abstains from giving his 
version of the'story. _ 

Nor are these people content with committing oppressions on the supporters 
of the Bill alone. The writer has heard from a certain pandit, who was 
present at Kalighat on the occasion of the Mahapuja the other day, that some- 
body from among the crowd called out to people to sell off all their Government 
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securities and to have nothing to do with them. The fearful meaning of 
these words need hardly to be explained. It is also rumoured that the Bengalis 
have been called upon to rise in arms against the Government. Abusing the 
Brahmos or beating them does not signify much; for religious reformers have 
in all times been severely persecuted, and surely the Brahmos cannot expect to 
reach their goal through ae strewn with roses. But the reports that are 
being circulated against the Government ought certainly to be checked, or even 
honest people who have sided with the opposition may be involved in danger. 
The Government thinks that some self-seeking people have kept alive the 
agitation from interested motives, and that these men are doing their best to 
rouse public feeling against Government by circulating false rumours against 
it, And a proposal was therefore made in certain official quarters for reviving 
the Press Act in order to put a stop to hostile criticism in the press. 

If people wish to keep clear of the offence of treason, they should not be 
led away by the mischievous advice of those self-seeking men who are trying to 
create a serious disturbance in the country. 

47. The Bengal Hachange Gazette, of the 31st March, says that there is 

Mahomedan and English rulein great difference between the political subjugation 
India. of a people and the subjugation of their mind. A 
subject people is not in danger of utter extinction if the sway exercised by their 
rulers does not extend over their minds. The Indians lived under Mahomedan 
rule for about five hundred years, but did not suffer so much degradation 
therefrom as they have under less than half that period of British rule. And this 
difference is easily explained by the fact that the Mahomedans governed only 
the country, while the English govern both the country and its mind. 

48. The Bengal Exchange Gazetie, of the 2nd April, says that cholera has 

Cholera in the district of broken out at Saragram, Singhali, Mantresvara and 
Burdwan. other villages within the jurisdiction of the Man- 
tresvara thana in the district of Burdwan. Five to six men are dying daily, 
and nearly a fourth of the population of the villages is carried off. The help 
of the people of other villages is being sought for the disposal of the dead 
bodies, which are lying in a heap in the bed of a small river at a distance of a 
mile from the villages. 

AssaM PAPERS. 


49. The Paridarshak, of the 23rd March, has the following against the 
The Assam Education Depart- Education Department of Assam :— 

ment. (1) Though the lower Primary Examination 
was held long before the last Entrance Examination, its results have not yet 
been published. It usually takes four or five months to publish these results. 
This delay is quite inexplicable, seeing that the number of candidates examined 
in Assam is very small. And then it takes a whole year to correct the list 
which is first published. All this irregularity is owing to the Director of Public 
Instruction and his office. It issaid that Mr. Wilson spends the greater portion 
of his time in sports and merry-making, and has therefore to depend largely 
on his office. The Chief Commissioner should direct his attention to this 
Department, ; 

2) A circular embodying a revised list of text-books was issued for the 
middle class schools long after the new session had commenced and the students 
had purchased their books. This necessitated a good deal of unnecessary 
expenditure to the parents, and thereby caused great mischief and annoyance. 
Several correspondents have written to this paper sharply criticising the action 
of the authorities. 

(3) The new inter-school rules have been published. They appear to be 
too many and too rigorous. ; : 
50. The Srihatta Mihir, of the 23rd March, referring to the passing of the 
Age of Consent Bill, says that the command of the 
The Age of Consent Ae}. Sovereign must be respectfully obeyed, but all hopes 
of Hindus have nevertheless vanished. ‘That the law has been passed is due 
to the ill-luck of the Hindus and their not obeying the Shastras. 
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